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PREFACE 

The author of this text does not claim to have advanced any 
new scheme for handling the material on Argumentation and 
Debate, nor does he claim to have covered the subject more 
comprehensively than other authors. He has had in mind, 
rather, the object of simplifying the subject matter in order that 
it might be more quickly grasped. A detailed knowledge of 
the principles of Argumentation is greatly to be desired, but it 
is not within the possibilities of students in secondary schools. 
The primary purpose of this text is to meet the needs of stu- 
dents in such schools. 

There have been many excellent books written on Argu- 
mentation, most of them for college, but some for secondary, 
work. Those who have written for the latter have failed to 
keep in mind the little time that can be devoted to this subject. 
Fewschoob can devote more than sixteen lessons to this study. 
Where the textbook goes into detail the younger student be- 
comes confused in the short time he has for the subject. There- 
fore the author has aimed to give the fundamentals with suffi- 
cient illustrations to make the matter dear, believing that the 
student will be the more interested to take up the study in a 
more detailed way when he enters college. After four years of 
experimentation with other texts, the author submitted in note 
form the subject matter which follows and was satisfied that 
the students obtained a dearer knowledge of the fundamentals 
than the students of the previous years. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to many books on 
the subject, and particularly to Pattee's Practical Argumenkh 

m 
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iv PREFACE 

tioHf Stone and Garrison's Essentials of Argumentation, William 
Trufant Foster's Essentials of Exposition and Argument, and 
Gardiner's The Making of Arguments. He is also much indebted 
to his teachers. Professor Ddbert G. Lean of Wooster College 
and Judge Arthur P. Stone of Harvard, under whose tutelage 
he received much practical knowledge of the subject and even 
better, a love for the study. The author is under deep obliga- 
tion to Charles S. Mitchc^ of the Enf^sh Department of the 
Brookl}^ Polytechnic Institute, who offered many valuable 
suggestions and helpful criticisms. 

J.W.IL 
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Argumentation and Debate 



CHAPTER I 
ARGUMENTATION 

ArgumenkUion is the endeavor to make others accept our 
oivn conclusions. 

Argumentation is one of the most powerful agents of 
man. It has enabled him all down through the ages to 
bring about decisive steps in the process of civilization. 
Aristotle, Martin Luther, Bismarck, Darwin, and Lincoln 
are but a few of the great host who have gained their great 
renown and contributed to the world's development 
through their ability to marshal their thoughts and to pre- 
sent them in a logical and convincing manner. 

By the force of argument, man is generally able to over- 
throw error and to present truth. The lawyer seeks to 
bring about a decision by argument; the preacher attempts 
to convince and persuade by the use of argument; the 
statesman brings about his great constructive laws by a 
process of logical reaso ing; the teacher supplements the 
textbooks by weighing the facts and contrasting their 
relative values. Tliere is hardly a newspaper or magazine 
article that does not seek to convince you, by contrasting 
the arguments for and against a controversy, that its point 
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2 ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

of view is right. In foct, there is rarely a conversation 
that does not involve some of the principles of argumenta- 
tion. In view of the fact that the endeavor to convince 
and persuade is so universal and so much a part of our 
every-day life, it behooves us, if we are not to be handi- 
capped in the competition which results in the survival of 
the fittest, to make ourselves proficient in this important 
art. 

Oral ArgumerUaUon is called Debate and is carried on 
by opposing sides. There are two distinct purposes to 
be accomplished in argumentation or debate: one is to 
convince people that your point of view is correct; the 
other is to persuade them to act in accordance with your 
desires. A campaign speaker may be able to convince his 
audience that the principles of the Republican party are 
the soundest, but unless he can persuade them to come out 
and cast their votes on election day, his speech wiU avail 
him nothing. The first purpose of argumentation, or con- 
viction, depends upon logical reasoning; the second pur- 
pose, or persuasion, depends largely upon the appeal to the 
emotions. After people have been convinced, it is neces- 
sary to persuade them that it is their moral duty to take 
part in the election of their lawmakers. 

As people become better educated, the ability to move 
them to action will depend more and more upon the appeal 
to their mentality through logical reasoning. The appeal 
to the emotions, however, is, and always wiU be, a very 
potent factor in obtaining results. Many a lawyer has lost 
a case, even though his chain of evidence was unbroken, 
simply because he did not take into consideration the 
emotional element of his jury. Man is distinctly an emo- 
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ARGUMENTATION 3 

tional creature and the successful debater is the one who 
takes this seriously into account. He seeks to establish 
a sympathetic relationship between himself and his 
audience. If the audience is prejudiced against him 
or his subject, he first attempts to remove that prejudice, 
realizing that due consideration will not be given to 
his argument until the audience is in the proper frame 
of mind. o 

The Divisions of an Argument 

A complde argumefU is divided into three parts: Intro- 
duditm, Discussion, and Conclusion. All these are neces- 
sary to a well-rounded argument. 

Introduction is that part of the argument which pre- 
pares the way for the Discussion. It is limited to nar- 
ration and description. It first sees to it that the audience 
is brought into sympathetic relationship with the speaker. 
It then proceeds to state clearly and simply the subject 
and to reduce any vague terms to their simplest forms. 
It sees that the audience fully comprehends the meaning 
of the subject. No ambiguity should exist in the terms 
of the proposition when the Discussion is approached. 
After proper explanations are made, then comes the state- 
ment of the issues or contentions that are going to require 
the burden of proof in the Discussion. 

Discussion is the body of the argument. In fact, it is 
the argument itself. It seeks to prove conclusively the 
omtentions or issues set forth in the Introduction. It 
differs decidedly from the Introduction in that the latter 
contains no proof while the Discussion deals entirely with 
proof. Upon the evidence and reasoning found in the 
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4 ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

Discussion depends almost entirely the power to convince; 
'' almost entirely" because persuasion is an important 
factor all the way through the argument Discussion is 
the most important part of the argument The Intro- 
duction and Conclusion could be much abbreviated, but 
the Discussicm is vital. 

The Conclusion is the summaiy of the argument 
After you have stated what you intend to do in your Intro- 
ductiouy and have presented sufficient proof in the Discus- 
sion to establish the proof of your assertions, it is always 
effective then to state briefly and clearly in Conclusion 
what you fed you have accomplished. This review of 
yoiu: argument does two things: (i) it freshens the mem- 
ory of the audience on the points you have made, and 
(2) it brings together the parts into a whole. 

Sttmmary 

ArgummtaHon, be it either written or oral, has been and is a 
vezy powerful means of overcoming inertia and bringing about 
reforms. 

Conviction and persuasion are two very important phases of 
argumentation. The former is brought about through the process 
of reasoning, the latter takes into consideration the emotional nature 
of a man. 

An argument is divided into three parts: (z) Introduction, (2) 
Discussion, and (3) Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER n 
THB SUBJECT 

The utmost care should be taken in the selection and 
phrasing of a subject for debate. The first consideration 
is to select the theme that adapts itself to the circum- 
stances and then to state it properly. The subject should 
be a complete statement in its simplest form, that is, a 
simple dedarative sentence: '^Qiinese immigration should 
be restricted." This is the statement of a proposition, 
the advisability of which can be affirmed or denied. The 
advantage of stating the subject in this way rather than as 
simply "Chinese Immigration/' is at once apparent The 
latter does not permit of any debate, for it could be taken 
in a number of different ways. One person might con- 
sider Chinese immigration in its relation to labor problems, 
another in its relation to moral problems, and perhaps 
neither would have in mind the problem of restriction. In 
order that it be dear what phause of the subject is to be 
considered there must be the assertion, the complete state- 
ment, "Chinese Immigration should be restrided.** 

For the purposes of debate, it is always advisable that 
the proposition or question be stated in the form of a reso- 
lution, as: ^^Resolved, That Chinese Imm/lgration should 
be restricted." In order to be certain that the subject is 
a desirable one it is always well to apply certain tests to it. 

5 
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6 ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

I. Is the Proposition Debatable? 

A proposition is not debatable, (A) if it is obviously true 
or false; (B) if it "begs the question"; and, (C) if it cannot 
be proved approximately true or false. 

A. It would be impossible to have a serious debate on 
the question: ^^Resohedj That crime should be punished/' 
because it is obviously true. Again, there are not two sides 
to the question: *' Resolved, That a thief is a good citizen/' 
because it is obmusly false. 

B. Propositions that ''^beg the question" cannot be de- 
bated because they assiune to be true what should be one 
of the strong issues in the debate itself. In the question: 
**Sesdwd, That om railroad system, so full of abuses, 
should be owned by the government/' the term, "so full 
of alMises" begs the question for it takes for granted one 
of the important points to be proved, namdji that the 
railroad system is full of abuses. 

C. It is useless to attempt to debate a question whece 
it is impossiUe to prove that it is i^proximatdy true or 
false. The writer has frequently attoided a "literary" in 
a district school house wixxt such questions as the fdbw- 
ing were debated: ^^Resdved, That the cow is more usdul 
than the horse," and **Risdved, That fire is moie bene- 
ficial to man than water." In either case it would be 
impossible to prove that dther was ap{m>ximatdy true or 
false. Cows and horses are both useful, but in different 
ways. Fke and water axe both beneficial but there is no 
middle ground for ounparison; they have entire^ differ- 
ent uses and we could not do without either. Again, 
we could not at the present prove to be approximately 
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THE SUBJECT 7 

true or false, the question: "Resoltfedf That Mars is 
inhabited." 

II. Is the Proposition Too Broad? 

In amateur debating, a common fault is the attempt to 
cover too much ground. The question should be limited 
as much as possible. The question, '^Resolved, That fra- 
ternities benefit schools/' is entirely too broad, as it takes 
in schools all over the world regardless of their location 
or personnel The proposition, *^ Resolved, That fraterni- 
ties benefit secondary schools" is still too broad, because 
there is too much variation in the different secondary 
schools in the manner of their administration and in the 
disposal of their student bodies. The subject, *^ Resolved, 
That fraternities at this school benefit both the school and 
the student body" is sufficiently limited for us to debate 
it intelligently. 

IIL Does tfaa Question Conttin (me PJropodtkm? 

It is impossible to debate two questions in one. You can 
readily see that the proposition, " Resolved, That football, 
whidi is a more popular game than baseball, develops the 
whole body," really contains two questions: first, whether 
football is more popular than baseball, and second, whether 
football develops the whde body. Again, the proposition, 
'^ Abraham Lincoln was the greatest American, and he 
failed satisfactorily to settle the negro question," contains 
two propositiims. 

IV. Does the Proposition Contain AmblgttOtts Words or Phrases? 

There can be no debate unless tht^ is a dash of sides. 
This dash cannot occur if there are words and ohrases 
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8 ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

that may have two or more meanings. A question dealing 
with ''socialism" could be construed in a number of differ- 
ent ways, for the word does not carry any definite pre- 
scribed meaning. There are many kinds of socialism. The 
same is true of "imperialism," "culture," and "anar- 
chists.'' If the statement of the question you desire to use 
does contain a loose construction which cannot be elimi- 
nated, then have the opposite sides agree upon the definite 
interpretation that is to be followed The first afiSrmative 
speaker should then include the agreed interpretation in his 
"definition of terms," and if the negative registers no ob- 
jection at the time, the question must stand as defined by 
the first speaker. There must be a dear imderstanding of 
the question so that a dash will of necessity occur. 

V. Is the Propositimi Affirmatively Stated? 

The proposition must be so stated that the affirmative 
has the burden of proof. The same holds true of the prac- 
tical questions of the day, as it does also of a question in 
court. "A man is presumed to be innocent until he is 
proved guilty." The universal law is right which compels 
a man to prove that a change of condition or a new law 
is to be desired. He must show why the diange should 
be brought about. If he cannot do that, then it is logical 
to assimie that he has lost the argument and the conditions 
should remain unchanged. There is no reason for the 
government to assume the vast responsibility and debt of 
government ownership of railroads unless it can be proved 
that a change is necessary. There are some who believe 
that the negative can admit that the existing conditions are 
not all that can be desired and may propose another solu- 
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tion than that advocated by the affinnative, but to the 
writer this has alwa3rs seemed a mistake, for one at once 
admits that there is a weakness in his contention, and 
ceases to be on the negative side of the question when he 
champions a new solution. 

SuioiASY OF Tests to be Applied to Proposihons 

X. Is the proposition debatable? 

a. Is it obviously true or false? 

b. Can it be proved approximately true or false? 

c. Does it beg the question? 

2. Is it too broad? 

3. Does it contain one central idea? 

4. Does it contain ambiguous words or phrases? 

5. Is it affirmatively stated? 

Exercises^ 

A. Properly phrase the following subjects into propodtiont 
for debate, keeping in mind the seven tests: 

The Monroe Doctrine 

The Six- Year Term for the President 

Woman Suffrage 

Preparedness 

Prohibition 

The Income Tax. 



^ The teacher will find it convenient and time-saving in cor« 
recting exercise A, simply to mark in front of the illustration the 
number of the test violated. The student likewise will find the 
same method convenient in exercise B. This method will also 
be practicable in other chapters* 
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B. Apply tlie seven tests to the following and state which are 
violated: 

z. The honor system in examination is a good thing for 
this school and should be established. 

2. The anarchists in the United States should be deprived 

of the right of citizenship. 

3. War is bad for all nations. 

4. The planet, Mars, is inhabited. 

5. The dishonest practice of cribbing should be eliminated. 

6. The income tax should not be lowered. 

7. Cigarettes, since they contain a great deal of nicotine, 

should not be smoked by boys. 
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CHAPTER m 
INTRODUCTION 

PSEIIMINASIES TO THE DISCUSSION 

''Well begun is half done" is an old saying that em*- 
bodies cmisiderable truth. The introduction to an argu- 
ment is a comparatively smaU part as far as length is 
concerned, but it is an important part. In the considera- 
tion of many propositions, there is much to be done before 
one is ready to begin the discussion proper. The effort to 
bring the audience mto a receptive attitude of mind is a 
strong factor in the preliminaries to the discussion, but will 
be considered in another chapter under Persuasion. Here 
we are more mterested in the analysis of the subject that 
we may be better prepared to pass on to the second part 
of the argument. There are a number of preliminary 
steps to be considered in the introduction. These we 
shall take up in order. 

I. State Tour QuestioiL 

There must be no chances taken that your subject is 
already known. See that it is properly stated, fulfilling all 
the requirements of the preceding chapter. The criticism 
may be rightly made here that it is mechanical and awk- 
ward to begin with a formal statement of the question. 
We suggest that as the first step in the brief, there be this 
formal statement of the question, but that in the argument 

zz 
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12 ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

proper, it be only informaUy stated while speaking of the 
reasons for the present interest in the question. Especially 
preferable is this informal statement if the subject has been 
either formally stated by a chairman or written, as in a 
program. In any case, it is well to make dear what is the 
desire of the arguer. 

II. Reasons for the Present Interest in the Question. 

It is well to state something of the timeliness and im- 
portance of the proposition and thus satisfy at (mce the 
question that may arise in the minds of some who are 
about to hear or read the argument as to why this question 
rather than another is being debated. People like to feel 
that they are to listen to a discussion of the most recent 
and important problems of the day. Therefore it is nearly 
alwa3rs worth while to spend a limited amount of time in 
making dear that the question is worthy of consideration 
because it is both timely and important. In the following 
illustration the importance and timeliness is brought out 
while the informal j^irasing of the question skilfully 
avoids the stilted and formal statement so often made at 
the very outset of an argument. 

One of the great problems that faces Congress at its present 
session is that which involves the military training of the na-* 
tion's men of fighting age. That something must be done, and 
promptly, to solve this problem, is an admitted fact, the serious- 
ness of which the Government at Washington realizes.* 

m. The ffistoiy of the Question. 

Although a history of the question is not always neces- 
sary, yet in most instances it establishes a background 
1 Colonel Raybaud, New York r>f»«j; 
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which aids toward a full understanding of the subject. In 
the government ownership of railroads, it is valuable to 
trace the development of federal control of railroads 
through the Inter-State Commerce Commission and note 
the increased power that this commission has assumed; a 
power which has stopped little short of complete control. 
Again, it is of interest, historically, to state to what extent 
the government has actually owned and controlled the rail- 
roads in this and in other countries. The history of any 
question should be as brief as is consistent with clearness. 
It should not occupy too much time, but yet should be suf- 
ficient. In his address before the Senate, giving his idea 
of steps necessary for world peace. President Wilson stated 
the history of the question in a few words: 

GenUemen of the Senate: On the xSth of December last I ad- 
dressed an identic note to the governments of the nations now 
at war requesting them to state more definitely than there had 
yet been stated by either group of belligerents the terms upon 
which they would deem it possible to make peace. I spoke on 
behalf of humanity and of the rights of all neutral nations like our 
own, many of whose most vital interests the war puts in constant 
Jeopardy. The central powers united in a reply which stated 
merely that they were ready to meet their antagonists in con- 
ference to discuss terms of peace. The entente powers have re- 
plied much more definitely and have stated, in general terms 
indeed, but with sufficient definiteness to imply details, the ar- 
rangements, guarantees, and acts of reparation which they deem 
to be the indispensable conditions of a satisfactory settiement.^ 

IV. The Definition of the Question. 

If the proposition has words or phrases whose meaning 
is not clear, then the first duty of the speaker or arguer is 
^ The House of Representatives, Jan. 22, zgiy. 
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to define them so that they are perfectly understood. Many 
debates have failed to develop clashes between the affirm- 
ative and negative sides because a different interpretation 
was made of the meaning of the proposition in its parts 
or as a whole. Although we have said in Chapter n that 
there should be no ambiguous words, yet there are some 
cases where it is impossible to phrase a proposition in such 
a way as to avoid all ambiguity. In the proposition, 
^^Resolvedy That the Federal Government should own and 
control all the railroads in the United States," it would be 
necessary to have understood and agreed upon by all con« 
cemed just what railroads are to be included. If inter- 
urban and borough electric lines are to be excepted, then 
the introduction should make that dear. It is often neces- 
sary, however, to go to authorities for definitions of words 
and phrases. 

A. Dictionary definitions are in many cases insufficient. 
Dictionaries are often dangerous sources for definitions 
when it comes to a term in a proposition, for they are com- 
pelled, (i) to give too general definitions; for example, 
socialism is defined as follows: ''An economic theory or 
S3rstem of the reconstruction of society on the basb of co- 
operation of labor and community of property." Such a 
definition would be absolutely useless if relied upon as an 
aid in determining the meaning of such a term in a prop- 
osition. (2) Dictionaries often give several definitions of 
the same word; for example, legitimate is defined as ''law- 
ful"; "bominwedlock," "real," "logically correct." It 
is plain to be seen that dictionary definitions are not very 
reliable when it comes to the use of a word in a specific 
8en3e. It must not be understood, however, that the die- 
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tionary is always to be tabooed in the matter of defining a 
question, but it must be used with care. 

B. Definition by authority. It is, in most cases, better 
to take yoiu: definitions from authorities on the subject. 
If it is a legal term that needs definition, go to the works 
of a jurist; if a scientific term, go to the scientist or the 
lexicon of scientific terms. The eminent economist would 
be the one to define socialism. The following definition of 
the Monroe Doctrine could be accepted because it is given 
by the emment statesman, A. B. Hart. He sa3rs: "I be- 
lieve that during the fourscore years of its existence two 
principles have underlain it: (i) that Europe shall acquire 
no mxxt territory for permanent occupation upon this con- 
tinent; (2) that Europe shall afifect the destinies of, that 
is, exert influence over, no American state." 

C. Definition by illustration. In defining by illustration 
we hold up a concrete example which gives us the full 
meaning of the term under consideration. Every lec- 
turer, writer, or debater who finds his definition somewhat 
intricate generally resorts to an illustration or word pic- 
ture. Hon. Charles Emory Smith defines reciprocity 
as follows: 

Its principle, rightly understood, is axiomatic. Brazil grows 
coffee and makes no machinery. We make machinery and grow 
no coffee. She needs the fabric of our forges and factories, and 
we need the fruit of her troincal soil. We agree to concessions 
for her coffee and she agrees to concessions for our machinery. 
That is reciprocity. 

V. Write Down the Conflicting Statements. 

After having considered something of the importance, 
history, and definition of the question, it is then necessary 
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to work specifically toward finding the main issues. As a 
preparatory step, the student should read both sides of the 
question without prejudice, and note down under affirm- 
ative and negative headings, the conflicting statements. 
Upon dose scrutiny, many statements will appear worth- 
less or impracticable and you may leave them out of 
consideration. Other statements wiSl have an uncertain 
bearing, but, for the time being, you will give them a 
place. When you finish you will find that you still have 
an unwieldy mass which you will narrow down by the 
process of elimination. This step, it must be understood, 
is a means to an end — the finding of the main issues — 
and has no place in brief or argument proper, 

VI. Eliminate Admitted and Waived Matter. 

A. There are always statements that both sides will 
admit without question. It is a waste of time to include 
such statements in your two columns. It would be useless 
in connection with the above question to take much time 
to establish, by a line of argument, the number of vessels in 
our navy. A statement from our Secretary of the Navy 
would be admitted to be correct by both sides. Again, the 
relative size of our navy with the other navies of the world 
would not be a point to be argued, but to be admitted 
through a statement from the World's Almanac or from 
some other good authority. Be very careful, however, that 
you do not admit something that will give the opposition a 
strangle hold on you. 

B. In many questions there are many phases that it is 
impracticable to discuss, because it is almost impossible to 
arrive at definite conclusions with regard to them. In 
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the question, ^* Resolved, That the Federal Government 
should pass a law compelling the employers and laborers to 
arbitrate their difficulties/' the negative might make much 
of the contention that such a law would be unconstitu- 
tionaL In such a case, the constitutionality of the law 
should be waived for it is not within the power of anyone 
outside the members of the Supreme Court to determine 
the constitutionality of a law. Hence it can eadly be 
seen that amateur debaters should waive such a point; 
that is, leave it out of the discussion. 

VII. Select and State Clea^ Tour Issues. 

Li your two cohmms of conflicting statements you will 
still fibtid mudi material, and it is now your important and 
somewhat difficult task to select your main issues. In 
looking over the material in each colimm you will find that 
many of j^ur statements can be combined, for they ex* 
press in (Merent ways the same thought. After the com- 
bination has taken place, it then becomes your duty to state 
them clearly and definitely* You then have affirmative 
and negative statements that directly conffict with each 
other. It is now time to combine an affirmative with a 
negative statement with which it directly confficts. You 
will have as a result, a question of fundamental import- 
ance about which the argument will turn; this then will be 
one of the main issues. The issues of a proposition, then, 
are the pcnnts of vital importance which must be an- 
swered affirmatively or negatively. This result is one of 
the main issues. The following is an example of conffict- 
mg statements on the subject of National Defense, resolved 
into issues: 
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Resolffed, That our national defense should be strength- 
ened. 

AJfurmative NeiaHwe 

z. A nation that is well pre- z. A nation that is highly 

pared with a Urge army prepared is sure to pro- 

and navy wOl be unmo- voke war. 

lested by foreign powers, a. The United States, so weU 

a. The position of the United surrounded by oceans and 

States in her relation to in such friendly relation- 

the world powers places her ships with aU the nations, 

in inuninent danger of war. has absolutely no reason to 

fear war. 

By a combination of these conflicting statements we ar- 
rive at the following issues: 

1. Does fnUUary preparedness guarantee peace? 

2. Is ihe UniUd SkUes in imrnediate danger of war? 

The affirmative wotdd state these issues in an affirmative 
form and would proceed to prove them; the negative would 
state them negatively and would proceed likewise. It 
must not be supposed that the issues will alwa3rs be quite 
80 apparent as they are in the above, but they can be dis- 
covered by a careful anal)rsis of the material that is avail- 
able on the subject. 

The matter cl the number of issues is also worthy of 
consideration. The number is too often arrived at me- 
chanically. If there are three debaters on each side it is 
quite often true that the proposition is divided, for co- 
venience, mto three issues. This is a mistake. Manyhi^ 
school debates have even been divided into ten issues. 
Nothing could be more absurd. Quite often a question 
has only one big issue and rarely are there more than three 
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or four. Abraham Lincoln won his greatest reputation as 
a statesman when he debated the most important question 
that confronted the American people at that time, and he 
considered the question imder only one issue: '^ Can a na- 
ticm long exist half slave and half free?" 

SUIOIARY 

X. State your question. 

2. State reasons for the present interest in the question. 

a. Importance. 

b. Timeliness. 

3. Give a brief history of the question. 

4. Define the terms in the question that need definition. 

5. Write down the conflicting statements under affirmative 

and negative headings. 
6« Eliminate admitted and waived matter. 
7* Select and state your issues. 

Resolved, That every able-bodied man in the United 
States should be required to perform one year's continu- 
ous military service before he reaches the age of twenty- 
five. 

Model Introduction 

Questioth The question of compulsory military service is one 
of vast importance. 

Importance. Military training is of vital importance because 
it affects the life and habits of the young men of the country, and 
it deals with the great question of guarding a nation. Either of 
these is of sufficient importance to command our attention. 

Timeliness, Having just emerged from the greatest war of all 
history, we should be deeply interested in the lessons of that war 
and what should be our future policy toward military prepared- 
ness. The possibility of national and international trouble is 
kept constantly before us a$ a result of the restless condition of 
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certain organizations of the laboring dasses. Revdutiona are 
not unusual occurrences. 

History, Practically aU of the important countries except 
England and United States have had some form of military ser- 
vice. United States back in 1792 did adopt a form similar to the 
one advocated to-night, but it was never enforced. However the 
United States did adopt a system of compulsory military ser- 
vice in the war from which we have just emerged, and similar 
S3rstems were used in the Revolutionary and Civil wars. 

Definition. By able-bodied men we mean those that are in 
condition to do service in the army, or in the navy. It has been 
agreed that one year's continuous service means three months of 
field work with the colors, giving full time, and three hours per 
week of active drilling for the other nine months. What is to 
be done with the other remaining time during the nine months 
shall be left to the discretion of the authorities. 

Elimination. It is admitted th^X the United States' participa- 
tion in the World War has caused her to become more closely 
linked with the European powers and subject to entanglements. 

Issues. Much investigation has revealed the fact that the 
principal contentions turn upon two main issues: 
I. Is there a need for compulsory military service? 

II. Will the proposed plan prove satisfactory? 



EXERaSES 

Work out the preliminary steps in some familiar and 
interesting question. The following are suggestive: 

Resolved, 

I. That the government should own and control the tele- 
graph and telephone lines. 

3. That capital punishment should be discontinued in this 
state. 

3. That the honor system in examination should be adopted 
in this schooL 
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4. That an eight-hour working day should be adopted in the 

United States by law. 

5. That compulsory arbitration in all industrial disputes 

should be instituted. 

6. That strikes are never justifiable. 

7* That universal woman suffrage in the United States is desir- 
able. 

8. That this nation should join a world league to enforce 

peace. 

9. That the United States should subsidize her merchant 

marine. 

10. That the Pre^dent of the United States should be elected 
to a term of six years and should not be eligible to re- 
election. 

XI. That this country should adopt some form of compulsory 
military service. 

Id. That war is never justifiable. 

13. That the Presidents of the United States should be elected 
by ft direct vote of the people. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DISCUSSION — EVIDBNCB 

We have now come to the second step in any argument, 
that is Discussion. In this most important part of an 
argument we have the task of proving our main issues. In 
other words we must submit evidence that will convince 
an audience that our contention is correct. Evidence is 
vital in establishing the proof that a proposition is true or 
false. Evidence is made up of facts. 

Direct and Indirect Evidence 

When we come to consider how we establish proof , we 
find that we rely upon two kinds of evidence. We call 
that direct evidence which comes from persons who testify 
out of their own observation dnd experience. Indirect 
evidence, on the other hand, is that which comes indi- 
rectly through reasoning from facts already established or 
granted. Indirect evidence is sometimes called circum- 
stantial evidence. It will be treated in the next chapter 
imder reasoning. 

Direct Evidence 

Facts are generally acceptable as such when they are the 
first-hand knowledge of the speaker or when they are 
quoted from a capable authority. We should differentiate 

2a 
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between an assertion and a fact. The ordinary conversa- 
tion is full of assertions, "I know he is a thief." "How 
do you know it?" "Oh, well I just feel that he is." Such 
a statement is a mere assertion and should have no weight 
in an argument. If, however, the first speaker in answer 
to the question, "How do you know that he is a thief?" 
should say: "I have seen him coming out of rooms where 
students later reported that money and jewels were miss- 
ing," then he is stating a fact which is strong evidence in 
the proof that the student is a thief. If the one making 
the assertion is not in position to speak from personal 
knowledge, he should at least quote from one who is a 
close observer. 

A careful distinction should be made between personal 
knowledge and a personal opinion. Many debaters get 
into the habit of stating then: opinions about a subject and 
expecting the judges to accept their statements as evidence. 
An opinion is no more valuable than the "assertion" re« 
f erred to above. As a result the amateiu: debater should 
rely mostly upon capable auth<»ities for his evidence. 

I. Evidence from Authority 

The invention of the printing press has made possible 
the preservation of a great mass of knowledge. We draw 
upon this mass of knowledge in many ways that help to- 
ward progress. We cannot take time to investigate every 
important problem that confronts us so we turn to the 
writings of someone learned in the subject, who in turn has 
profited from the writings of other learned investigators. 
The statements of such an one we accept as authoritative 
evidence. After years of investigation Darwin annpunced 
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the principle of Natural Selection and his arguments were 
so conclusive that most scientists accepted his evidence 
as proof that Natural Selection existed without spending 
years of labor to verify his statements. Again, if we wish 
to determine the period of an ancient piece of statuary, 
we consult an archaeologist and accept his decision. 

It must be understood in using evidence from authority 
that no reasoning takes place. We do not quote the 
authority's line of argument and then draw oiu: own con- 
clusions. We accept his conclusions ready made and quote 
them as unassailable. We can see at once that this prac- 
tice is fraught with several dangers. There may be a 
number of reasons why the authority should be questioned. 
We shall consider these dangers under separate headings. 

A. The ataharity may not be capable. 

Before accepting the evidence from any authority, we 
desire to know whether or not he is capable of giving ex- 
pert testimony. Unless the person quoted is well known 
for his ability to pass expert judgment upon a certain ques- 
tion, it will do more luum than good to refer to him. In 
the recent prolonged debate in Congress over the question 
of the Philippines' independence, the person most often 
quoted was William Howard Taft. He was considered 
entirely capable of giving expert testimony because, in ad- 
dition to his ability as a statesman, he had spent a number 
of years upon the islands, where, because of his official 
position, he had ample opportunity of determining whether 
or not the Philippines were capable of self-government. It 
is sometimes true, of course, that an authority may be 
more or less obscure. In such cases, introductory remarks 
should be made indicating the person's right to be regarded 
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as an authority. Since it is impossible for us to ^)end the 
time in the investigation of a subject for first-hand knowl- 
edge, it is valuable for us to quote from authority, but we 
must be sure that the authority is qualified to give expert 
testimony. 

B. The aidharUy may be prejudiced. 

We may find a number of men who are authorities upon 
a subject but whose opinion would not be acceptable be- 
cause of their prejudice. Of course, it is rarely that a per- 
son investigates a subject thoroughly without forming 
some definite opinions about it; but we doubt the judg- 
ment of the man who can see only one side of the question. 
We must make a difference between one who champions a 
cause after a wise and careful deliberation, and (me who 
has come to a conclusion without duly considering both 
sides of the subject. William Jennings Bryan is a states- 
man of no small caliber, but we could not accept his state- 
ments as being without bias, if he should declare that we 
should not intervene in Mexico, for he has declared that 
we should keep peace at any price. If, on the other hand, 
he should come out in favor of intervention, it would have 
much weight in an argument, because it could be pointed 
out that if a man's prejudice were finally overcome, there 
must be much reason for it. A football captain would 
hardly be regarded as an unprejudiced authority in a dis- 
cussion where football and studies were up for comparison. 

C. The aiUharity may not be acceptable. 

It is entirely possible that the authority may be o^ble 
and imprejudiced and still not be acceptable. As we have 
said before, it is very important that your audience be kept 
definitely in mind. In talking to a patriotic group of 
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American citizens oa '' Americanism" it would be better 
to quote some prominent citizen of our own country than 
to use the words of a foreign dtizen, even though he be 
a scholar of American institutions. In talking to fanners, 
it would be much more effective to give them the state- 
ments of a prominent and successful farmer than to refer 
them to a t^u^er of an agricultural college. Choose your 
authorities as much as possible from the persons known to 
your audience. 

D. The ftferencc to the aidharUy must be definite. 

It is useless to quote from authority unless you name 
the authority. It would be a waste of time for the neg- 
ative arguer on the question of Ship Subsidies to say, 
''It is useless for the Federal Government to spend the 
huge sum of money urged for subsidies, for I know a cap- 
ital^t who intends to build a large merchant marine." 
We must know who the capitalist is and whether or not 
he can be depended upon. If possible, quote directly from 
the author, stating volume and page, and do not rely on 
hearsay. If John Smith declares that President Wilson 
states that he is in favor of a limited tariff, don't take 
John Smith's word for it; investigate the rec<M:d oi Presi- 
dent Wilson's writings and speeches, and find out for your* 
sdf what he says. 

SxTmcARY OF Evidence from AxrrHOsiry 

In oar Umited time for the preparation of debates and argu- 
ments we cannot follow every line of investigation and quote 
from our own definite kno^edge of the subject, so we accept 
the statements of men who are specialists in their lines and give 
these statements to our audiences as authoritative evidence. In 
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deaHng with all authorities, however, we should apply the follow- 
ing tests: 

A. Will the authority be recognized as capable? 

B. Will the authority be deemed unprejudiced? 

C. Will the authority be acceptable? 

D. Is the reference to the authority definite? 

n. Tests of Evidence from Axtthority 

An authority may be capable, unprejudiced, acceptable, 
and the reference to him definite, and yet his statements 
should not be accepted without first subjecting the evidence 
to the following tests: 

Is the evidence consistent, (A) with the other evidence 
in the argument, (B) with known facts, and (C) with 
human experience? 

A. The evidence must be consistent with the other evi- 
dence in the argument. 

It would seem to be an tmnecessary warning that evi- 
dence should be consistent with other evidence in the argu- 
ment, yet it quite often occurs that an unpardonable error 
of this kind is made. If a ydtness makes contradictory 
statements, his whole testimony is considered worthless. 
An argument must hang together both individually and 
collectively as a negative or an affirmative side. The stu- 
dent who argued with his parents that there was no danger 
in playing football and then later in the argument stated 
that the number of accidents was due to the mad desire of 
the <q>posii^ team to win the game, contradicted his first 
statement, that there was no danger in playing football 
He was inconsistent and nullified his first contention. One 
speaker on the affirmative must not make an admission 
that tariff is for revenue only and then the second speaker 
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attempt to prove that tariff is for protection as well as 
revenue. 

B. Evidence must be consisterU wUh facts. 

We must be careful to keep within the realm of truth 
when we give evidence, and not be inconsistent with facts. 
The boy who said that the reason that he had an tmpre- 
pared lesson was because he could not find out what had 
been assigned, was not con^tent with' the facts of the 
case when it was learned that he had inquired of only two 
of the thirty members of the class. Lincoln, in one of his 
cases before the court, showed clearly that the whole testi- 
mony of a certain witness could not be accepted because 
it was entirely contrary to fact. The witness testified that 
he had seen the defendant strike the victim. Upon being 
asked how he could see this act in the darkness of the night, 
he replied that the moon was shining. Lincohi then took 
the calendar and showed the judge and jury that there was 
no moon on that night. Even a small error in a statement 
contrary to facts will do much to destroy the value of the 
whole argument. 

C. Evidence must be consistefU with human experience. 
It is of prime necessity to use evidence that is consistent 

with himMn experience. People are always slow to accept 
that which appears to be supernatural. The case of Jonah 
and the whale has occasioned much discussion because of 
its inconsistency with human experience. It is true that 
some truths that are contrary to human experience are the 
very facts that should be recognized. Columbus in his 
argument before the courts of Europe labored hard to get 
them to accept evidence that was then contrary to hmnan 
experience — that one could sail around the world. In the 
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majority of cases, however, it is better to deal as Kttle as 
possible with such evidence. Make your approach through 
that which is known by experience and gradually work into 
that which is tmknown. 

Summary of the Tests of Evidence 

A. Is it condstent with other evidence in the argument? 

B. Is it consistent with known facts? 

C. Is it consistent with human experience? 

Exercises 

z. Criticise the following authorities on the question of the 
value of preparatory schools in the United States. 

a. Theodore Roosevelt who graduated from one. 

b. President Lowell of Harvard. 

c. James Bryan, Director of Division of Education of the 

Carnegie Foundation. 

d. Thonuis Brown who was dismissed from a preparatory 

school. 

e. Jack Johnson, ez-champion heavy weight boxer. 

f. Viscount Grey, formerly ambassador to United States 

from England. 

g. A certain educator in New York City. 

3. Apply the tests of evidence to the following: 

a. Quarantine for infantile paralysis of persons over six- 

teen years of age is unnecessary, for only persons 
under that age are afflicted with the disease. 

b. The man lay for five days without pulse or breathing 

and then recovered, 
c Huerta must be removed from Mexico even if it has 
to be done by force. I believe that all people have the 
right of fighting for their freedom. It is an inherent 
right and should not be interfered with. I for one will 
not interfere with Mexico's dvil war, nor will I permit 
this country to do so while I am in office. 
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CHAPTER V 

DISCUSSION — REASONING 

The important difference between the brain of a man 
and that of an animal lies in the ability of the former to 
reason. The human mind is not only conscious of certain 
iactSf but it analyzes these facts and draws certain conclu- 
sions. It is judge and jury all in one. The more developed 
the mind becomes, the more it searches for the reason back 
of the conclusion. Nearly all great discoveries have come 
about because the hmnan mind sought a reason for the 
phenomenon. One of the most notable of these was the 
discovery of the law of gravitation by Newton. When the 
falling apple interrupted his meditations, he at once hegaLD, 
to investigate why it fell downward instead of going up- 
ward. Likewise, Franklin opened up to us the great field 
of possibilities for electricity, because he sought to deter* 
mine what made the lightning flash. 

EiKDS OF Reasoning 

We have said above that the mind of man is conscious 
of certain facts, and that from these facts it draws its own 
conclusions; in other words, that it reasons. These facts 
are furnished by the evidence which we have amassed in 
different ways. It is oiu: duty in this chapter to show how 
we, with this evidence at our command, go forward with 

30 
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the process of reasoning. There are two kinds of reason- 
ing — deductive and inductive. 

Deductive reasoning is (he process cf demonstrating thai 
what is true of a dass is true of a member of ihedass. 

Inductive reasoning is the process of establishing the truth 
of a dass by the examination of its members. It goes from 
the specific to the general. This is the reverse of deductive 
reasoning. 

I. Dedttcthre Reascmlng. 

Deductive reasoning is inseparably connected with in- 
ductive reasoning, for it starts with the generalization 
arrived at inductively as its basis and argues that what is 
true of a class must be true of all the members of the dass. 
The form of deductive reasoning is called a syllogism, and 
is made up of three parts, a major premise, a minor premise, 
and a conclusion. 

All high schools have prindpds (major premise). 
This school is a high school (minor premise). 
Therefore, this school has a principal (condusion). 

The above is an example of a syllogism as is also the 
following: 

All men are mortal (major premise). 
Socrates is a man (minor premise). 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal (condusion). 

In both examples you will notice that the minor premise 
asserts that the individual thing or person is a member 
of the class expressed in the major premise, i.e. 

This school is a high school. 
Socrates is a man. 
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When we have established the fsuct that the individual 
person or thing belongs to the class about which something 
is asserted, then we are ready in the conclusion to assert 
that what is true of the class is true of the individual in 
question, e.g. 

This school has a prindpaL 
Socrates is mortal. 

There are certain precautions to be observed in deduc- 
tive reasoning. A. We must be certain that the major 
premise is true. In the first example we must not make 
the statement that ''all high schools have principals" tmtil 
we have examined a sufficient number of high schools to 
make us safe in drawing the generalization. B. We must 
be sure that the minor premise is true, Le., that ''this 
school is a high school." C. We must see that the cor- 
rect conclusion is drawn, i.e., that "This school has a 
principal." 

Incorrect syllogism: 

All high schools have hockey teams (major premise). 

This school is a college (minor premise). 

Therefore, this school has a hockey team (conclusion). 

In the first place, the major premise is not true, for very 
few high schools have hockey teams; in the second place, 
the minor premise is wrong, for "college" is not one of 
the class, " high schools." It is not often that we have two 
parts of a syllogism wrong, but there are many instances 
when one of the parts is imtrue. 

In many cases we have incomplete syllogisms where one 
of the premises is left out. For example: "He is a sen- 
ator, therefore he knows parliamentary law." The major 
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premise, "All senators know parliamentary law," is left 
out. Again we might have the statement, "All senators 
know parliamentary law, therefore he knows parliamentary 
law." The minor premise, "He is a senator" is left out. 
Such an incomplete syllogism is called an Enthymeme. In 
real life Deductive reasoning is generally found in the 
form of an enthymeme. 

II. Lidttctive Reasoning. 

Inductive reasoning is of three kinds: A. Generalization; 
B. Analogy; C. Causal Relationship. 

A. GeneralizaUon. (Argument from example.) 

In generalization we observe a sufficient number of typi" 
cal cases and assert that what is true of them is true of the 
whole dasSf as: 

Tennis has benefited Paul Jones. 
(Specific Tennis has benefited Charles Rober. 
cases.) Tennis has benefited Henry Sanders. 

Tennis has benefited a number of fellows I know. 
(General- Therefore, tennis benefits all who play it. 
tzation,) 

We more often find the generalization first with the 
individual instances coming last. 

(General- " The wise man finds every part of the United States 
izoHon.) full of natural beauty. 

" New England offers its rugged and picturesque 

seacoast. The Appalachian Mountains include the 
(Specific caverns of Luray and the Natural Bridge of Virginia, 
(cases.) which would be admired wonders in any country in 

the world. In the South, you may seek Grandfather's 

Mountain or Mount Mitchell. 
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" In the interior the most magnificent gift of natuze 
if I^aganu 

** The Great Lakes offer a system of navigation through 
broad waters, wide sweeping rivers, beautiful straits, 
and picturesque islands. 

''There is something insi^ring in the rolling prairie 
of the Northwest, rising and falling like immense bil- 
lows of the Ocean. 

** A ride across Texas from East to West in April is a 
thing to remember for a lifetime. 
** Beyond the Missouri rest the towering host of the 
Rocky Mountains. The scenery is Alpine — lakes 
running up into mountain gorges, flanked with cas- 
cades and carrying the eye upward to massive moun- 
tains, graders, and waterfalls. The next scenic area 
is the Yellowstone Park. 

** New Mexico and Arizona have their peculiar splen- 
dors. The Pacific Coast is by all odds the most scenic 
part of the United States. It includes the Yosemite 
Valley which is as unapproachable in its kind as the 
Grand Canyon." ^ 

It can be seen, of course, that the generalizations in each 
of the above illustrations are imperfect since it is impos- 
sible to examine all the incfividuals who play tennis in the 
one case and almost equally impossible in the other case 
to visit every part of the United States. Every generaliza- 
tion is imperfect to the extent that all the individuals that 
go to make up the dass cannot be examined. This leap 
into the dark, as it were, this imperfection, is the very 
thing that makes argument possible. If we were able to 
examine each and every individual member of a dass be- 
fore we made the generalization, there would be no argu- 

1 Albert Bushnell Hart in ** See America First," OiOlook, voL 
IX4> p. 933. 
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ment But since it is with the imperfect generalization that 
we have to deal, it is well for us to guard as much as pos- 
sible against fallacies. To do so we should apply the fol- 
lowing tests: I. Have we examined a sufficient nufnber 
of individual members to nuAe a generalizaHan? 2. Have the 
individual instances been typical members of the dassf 

1. Have we examined a sufficient number cf members 
cfihedassf 

The number of particular members that it is necessary 
for you to examine varies. If you want to make a gen« 
eralization that all squares contain foiu: right angles in- 
cluded within foiu: lines of equal length, then it is not 
necessary for you to examine more than one, because the 
above requirements are absolutely necessary for all squares. 
When the Pennsylvania State Brewers' Association, how- 
ever, attempts to prove that alcohol is not a poison by citing 
three or foiu: incidents where alcohol drinkers have lived 
to an old age, they are guilty of an error in their general- 
ization, for had they examined thousands of other cases, 
they would have found the effectiveness of the poiscm. 
When we assume that everyone is able to read and write; 
that all men are honest; that all cities have mayors; we 
are, in each case, making a generalization from an inspec- 
tion of too small a number of individual instances. 

2. Are (he members we have examined typical of the doss? 
Many times we may know a large number of instances 

which are uniform and seem to point to one general canr 
dusion, but which, upon investigation, do not prove to be 
typical members of the class. We may live in a mill town 
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where a great many Austrians are employed. We may 
examine perhaps hundreds of individuals and then make 
the generalization that all Austrians are illiterate, untidy, 
and intemperate. If we visited Austria we should find, 
without question, that the Austrians we had examined 
were not typical members of the dass. The small boy 
who, after seeing only dogs with long hair, reasons that all 
dogs have long hair, is drawing a conclusion that is wrong 
as a result of seeing those that are not typical of the dass. 

B. Analogy. (Argument from example.) 

Analogy is a comparison of similar objects and instances. 
It is an imperfect method of reasoning. It assumes that 
what is true of one object would be equally true of a sim- 
ilar one. It is rather a combination of the inductive and 
deductive methods of reasoning. Experience proves that 
the men with medical educations make the best doctors. 
We make the generalization that all successful doctors have 
medical education. John Smith desires to be a successful 
doctor, and reasons by analogy that since all successful 
doctors have medical educations, that he therefore should 
proceed to obtain a medical education. Reasoning from 
analogy is a great labor saver. It profits by past experi- 
race and assumes that what has been proved necessary in 
similar cases, will be necessary in the case under considera* 
tion. It prevented John Smith from wasting a number 
of years in experimenting whether or not a medical educa- 
tion was necessary. 

A comparison is often made when only one or two sim- 
ilar objects or instances are examined. In the following, 
the analogy is drawn with only (me instance observed: 
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The German state railwasrs have largely contributed to the 
prosperity of the German industries and the total number of in- 
jured in railroad accidents is in proportion of one for Germany to 
fourteen for United States. Tlierefore it is logical to conclude 
that there would be similar gains in prosperity and a decrease in 
the number of lives lost if the United States government took 
over control of the railways.^ 

There is considerable danger in reasoning from analogy 
and we will consider the most important danger mider the 
following heading: 

Be careful that the points of likeness outweigh the points 
of difference. 

The similarity between the two instances of comparison 
may hold only in wiessential details, which may be nmner- 
ous, and be outweighed by essential details, which may be 
few in nmnber. 

Two automobiles may be built on exactly the same pat- 
tern so far as external details are concerned^ but one may 
have an engine of eight cylinders and the other an engine 
of two cylinders. Since the engine is the most important 
part of a machine, the buyer would make a great mistake 
if he did not let the one particular essential, the engine, 
outweigh the less important essentials, the appearance of 
the machine externally. That is, he should not reason by 
analogy that since the one machine of eight cylinders had 
been successful that the one similar in every way but the 
engine, would be similarly successful. In the above illus- 
tration of the German and American railroads, it is pos- 
sible that the point of difference, Germany an Empire and 

* Contemporary Review, Vol. 87:174. 
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the United States a Republic, is of sufficient weight to over- 
balance the gieat many other points of likeness. 

C. Causal Relation. 

It is a law of nature that every effect is the result of 
some cause, and that every cause {Hroduces a certain effect. 
This causal relation is another form of inductive reason- 
ing, not so perfect as analogy or generalizaticm, yet based 
upon the process of reasoning from the known to the re- 
lated unknown. We say that the ground must be very wet 
this morning because it rained hard last night. We know 
that it rained and we jump at the conclusion that the 
ground must be wet, because in the past rain has always 
made the ground wet. We reason inductively for we have 
examined the ground a sufficient number of times in the 
past to draw the general conclusion that rain always pro- 
duces dampness in the ground. We conclude that this 
particular rain will not do differently from other rains. 

There are three kinds of reasoning frcnn causal relation; 
reasoning (i) from effect to cause, (2) from cause to effect, 
and (3) fi'om effect to effect. 

1. Reasoning from Effect to Cause. (Argument from 
sign.) 

Known 
Catue Effect 



As we have said before, every effect is the result of some 
cause. Nothing happens by chance in nature. We find the 
ground very wet in the morning, and we reason that the 
cause for the overabimdance of dampness is a rain during 
the night. We learn that an average student has failed in 
his work at the end of the month, and we reason that the 
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cause of the faOure is lack of study. We discover a moun- 
tain which has a peculiar lava formation and we at once 
assimie the cause, however remote in time, to have been 
the presence of a volcano. We can easily see the efiFects in 
the above illustrations, and we will later consider whether 
or not it is always so simple to determine the cause in every 
case. 

2. Reasoning from Cause to Effed. (Antecedent 
probability.) 

Known 
Cause Effect 



It is not always possible to determine what the effect of 
a certain cause will be, but there is always a strong pos- 
sibility that the same cause will, at different times, produce 
certain definite effects if no intervening causes interfere. 
The continued downpour of rain will not only saturate the 
ground with water but will generally increase the flow of 
water in streams. The continued use of alcohol will poison 
the system. The process of reasoning from cause to effect 
will be subject to close scrutiny. 

3. Reasoning from Effect to Effed. 

A cause may have two or more effects. In argument we 
often take short cuts, and instead of reasoning from the 
effect back to the cause, and then from this common cause 
to another effect, we leave out the cause which is under- 
stood but not expressed and at once jump from the first 
effect, which we know, to the second effect, which we infer 
to be true. The following diagram will he^ to sin^dify 
tills method of reasoning. 
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X8t effect— known 



The Common Cause I .• 
/nndentood, but\ " 



V not expraawd. / 



and effect— infened. 

In the following illustration, the small boy reasons from 
efiFect to effect when he sa)rs: "The tree tops are swaying, 
therefore it must be a good time to fly a kite." His given 
effect is the tree tops' swaying and he jumps to the other 
effect, "it must be a good time to fly a kite," both of these 
the result or effects of a common cause, imexpressed, the 
blowing of the wind. Agam, in the statement: "The boy 
failed in his subjects, therefore he will be reclassified/' 
we reason from the known effect to the expected effect, 
because of the common cause, too high a classification. 
Again we have a good example in the statement: "The 
thermometer stands below 20 degrees, therefore there 
must be ice on the pond." In all of these cases the 
common cause is not expressed. 

Tests to be Applied to Reasoning from Causal 
Relation 

In reasoning from causal relation, ascertain whether 
your reasoning will stand the following tests: 

(i) Is the cause adequate to jMToduce the effect? 

Was the presence of the volcano adequate to produce the 
mountain of lava? Was the lack of study adequate to pro- 
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duce the effect, faUure of work? Is the existence of war 
in a foreign country adequate to produce the effect of a 
high cost of living? 

(2) Is it possible that there were causes acting other 
than the observed cause? The cause may be entirely ade- 
quate to produce the effect, but it may be the wrong cause. 
The moxmtain may have been caused by volcanic eruption, 
but, on the other hand, the cause may have been an up- 
heaval of the earth's surface. Lack of study may have 
been the cause of the student's failure or it may have been 
that he had been too highly classified or that he had been 
iU. 

(3) Are you able to prove with certainty that the as^ 
sumed cause was not prevented from producing the effect? 
A railroad train may run by a signal block and crash into 
a standing train, and the effect be a bad wreck. Now, 
there may have been two causes for the wreck; the signal 
block may have failed to work or the engineer may not 
have looked for the danger signal. Either cause would be 
sufficient to produce the mistake which resulted in the 
wreck. Upon investigation, however, if it was found that 
the warning signal had been displayed, then that cause was 
prevented from acting and the other cause would be estab- 
lished with a certainty. 

The process of elimination of possible causes until the 
true cause is found is a very necessary and valuable one. 

Refutation 

Refutation has sometimes been called Destructive Argu- 
ment. Its purpose is to tear down the argument of the 
opposition. It is of vital importance, for scHnetimes more 
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can be done in refutation than by a constnictive argume^ 
Dr. SpaiiMing oi Princeton University in a recent lecture 
on the Philosophy of Evolution used fifty minutes <rf the 
hour feu: refutation of other theories and the remaining 
ten minutes to present the fundamentals ci his own theory. 
If you can tear down the argument ci your opp(»ients, you 
need little time to present your own argument 

There are ai Least Two Ways to Attack Anothe^s Argi^ 
ment. (i) Atta4A your opponents aiOhorities. (a) At- 
tack his reasoning. It is always possible to question the 
authorities' ability, truthfulness, and possible jne^idice. 
Again, an opponent may intentionally or unintentionally 
draw a wrong condusiiXL If such is the case, then you 
have an ezcdlent opportunity to nullify the stnogih of 
his argument by showing the fallacy of Ms reason ti^. We 
may refuse to accept Roosevelt's interpretation of our 
treaty with Belgium when he says that we were in (hity 
bound to intervene in her behalf when Germany cxoBsed 
her borders, and we may also question the validity of his 
reasoning when he presents certain allied facts and dmws 
thecondusicm that Germany would have been repulsed had 
the United States interfered. We should always have in 
mind the tests that are to be applied to authorities and to 
methods of reasoning. If our opponent's arguments have 
not fulfilled these tests then they are opea to attack. 

Select your Rrfutation Car^uUy. It is not well to at- 
tempt to refute too much. It is far better to success- 
fully refute one or two valuable pomts in the opposing 
argument than to try to touch upcm everjrthing that has 
been brought up. Concentrate, rather than scatter, your 
forces. The opposition will, perhaps, attempt to get yoa 
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started on a false traiL They will suggest arguments 
which are of no significance to either side in order that 
they may influence you to waste much of your little time 
for refutation in attacking the argument. Do not attempt 
to refute ever3rthing. 

PosiHon cf your RefiUaHan. No set rule can be given 
for the position of the refutation. In the case of Dr. 
Spaulding's lecture, the refutaticm was given first place. 
In many instances the argument of the opposition will 
have so prejudiced the audience in their favor that they 
will not listen to other arguments of opposing nature. In 
such cases it is far better to begin with refutation. If you 
can prove the fallacies in the opponent's argument, the 
audience will then be ready to hear what you have to pre- 
sent in your own behalf. It is more or less customary in 
amateur debating to leave the refutation till the rebuttal 
speeches, but it should not be restricted to the rebuttal 
speeches alone. 

Summary 

Indirect Evidence or Reasoning is of Two Kinds: 

I. Deductive Reasoning. 
n. Inductive Reasoning. 

A. Generalization. 

B. Analogy. 

C. Causal Relation. 

I. Effect to Cause. 
3. Cause to Effect. 
3. Effect to Effect. 

Refutation: 

I. Attack opponent's authorities. 
3. Attack his reasoning. 
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Tests 
I. Deductive Reasoning. 

A. Are we certain that the major premise is true? 

B. Are we certain that the minor premise is true? 

C. Is the correct conclusion drawn? 

n. Inductive Reasoning. 

A. Generalization. 

I. Have we examined a sufficient number of the 

members of the class? 
3. Are the members that we have examined 

t3rpical of the class? 

B. Analogy. 

I. Are we certain that the points of likeness out- 
weigh the points of difference? 

C. Causal Relation. 

1. Is the cause adequate to produce the effect? 

2. Is it possible that there were other causes than 

the observed one? 

3. Is there any certainty that the assumed cause 

was not prevented from producing the effect? 

EXERaSES 

. Bring to dass two illustrations each, from Deductive rea- 
soning, Creneralization, Analogy, Effect to Cause, Cause 
to Effect, and Effect to Effect, and be sure that your ex- 
amples fulfill aU the required tests. 

. Gassify the kinds of reasoning and apply the tests of validity 

in Hie following: 

I. " Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Chrbtian 
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is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, 
do we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? 
and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? if we are 
like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. If a 
Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? revenge: 
if a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance 
be by Christian example? why, revenge." — The Mer-^ 
chant of Venice, 

2. He belongs to the army, therefore he is well trained. 

3. '' Bring forth men children only, for thy undaunted 
metal should compose nothing but males." — Macbeth. 

4. Scientific training makes good sdentbts; medical 
training makes good doctors; theological training 
makes good preachers; pedagogical training makes 
good teachers. Is it not safe, then, to assume that 
all members of professions should have specific train- 
ing? 

5. " We have been living in a period of national humilia- 
tion. Our citizens have been murdered, their property 
destroyed, and our commerce interrupted." — Charles 
E, Hughes, Outlook, October 11, 1916. 

6. We received 1,000 eggs per day from 1,100 hens. I 
advise you to buy Crashy's Alfalfa Feed. 

7. American citizens have a keen sense of honor, there- 
fore I can rely on his honor. 

8. Leaves are falling, therefore it is time to go chestnut 
hunting. 

9. " Conscription as a S3rstem is universally feared and 
hated. No nation has ever been willing to endure it 
except under the fear of destruction. Prussia, the 
first of all to adopt universal military service, intro- 
duced it in 1806, when Napoleon had garrisoned all 
her important cities and had limited her standing army 
to 42,000. France adopted it after the terrible defeat 
of 1870 under the menace of a powerful and victorious 
Germany. The British yielded to universal service 
only after entering the second year of the present war. 
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alter having raised over 4,000,000 volunteer soldiers; 
and even as finally adopted it was not applicable to 
Ireland or the colonies. Australia voted conscription 
down two months ago, and our neighbor, Canada, 
though heroically responding to her duty in the great 
struggle, still declines to iarct her dtixens into the 
TtaikM."'- George HuddUstoHf The House of Repre- 
senMives, January zo, 1917. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PERSUASION 

As we have said in Chapter I, man is an emotional crea- 
ture. He does many things without logical reasons for 
doing them. He is of ten actuated by sentiment. He takes 
hours of his busy time to watch a baseball game or a horse 
race. He spen(b money that he of ten needs for necessities 
for toys for his children. He buys a more expen^ve motor 
car than his income warrants because he doesn't wish to 
be surpassed by his neighbor. There are many mdications 
that men are not guided by reason alone. Since man is 
quite as often moved by sentiment as he is by logic, it is 
necessary for an arguer to keep in mind this emotional side 
of his audience. The different methods of establishing the 
right relati(mship between the speaker and audience come 
under the general heading of Persuasion. The different 
methods of persuasion are foxmd most often in the intio- 
ducti(Hiy for it is necessary, in many instances, to overcome 
prejudice and indifference before tiie argument ptapcr will 
receive a response. But the introduction is not the only 
place where persuasion plays an important part; itisoftra 
useful all the way through the argument 

We would not for a mcHnent have you believe that per- 
suasion is more important than conviction, for every argu- 
ment should be based upon sound reasoning, yet because 

47 
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of the emotional nature of man, it is well to remember 
some of the following methods which help to establish a 
right relationship between speaker and audience. 

Modesty. Modesty is greatly to be desired in one who 
expects to gain the friendship and attention of an audience, 
and egotism is just as greatly to be deprecated. Nothing 
hinders a speaker more than the bar he often puts in his 
own way when he is endeavoring to get his thought into the 
minds of his audience; that bar is himself. ''The arguer 
always should take the attitude that the cause he is uphold- 
ing is greater than its advocate." The speaker should be 
careful in word and action not to appear abhorrent or in- 
tolerant; neither, on the other hand, should he assume the 
Uriah Heep attitude: "Can't you see how 'umble I am?" 
The speaker should simply suggest that his voice and body 
are the means of conveying to others the thoughts that he 
wishes them to possess. Notice the difference between 
Burke's arrogance and the modesty of Proctor in the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

Mr. Speaker, I rise under some embarrassment occasioned by 
a feeling of delicacy toward one-half of the house, and of sovereign 
contempt toward the other half.^ 

Mr. President, more importance seems to be attached by 
others to my recent visit to Cuba than I had given it, and it has 
been suggested that I make a public statement of what I saw and 
how the situation impressed me. This I do on account of the 
public interest in all that concerns Cuba.' 

The following is a good example of modesty and comes 
from a speech that made Grady a national figure: 

[ * Edmund Burke, House of Commons, March 22, 1775. 
j * Red£eld Proctor, U. S. Senate, March 17, 1898, 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen, let me express to you my ap- 
preciation of the kindness by which I am permitted to address 
you. I make this abrupt acknowledgment advisedly, for I fed 
that if, when I raise my provincial voice in this ancient and 
august presence, I could find courage for no more than the open- 
ing sentence, it would be well if in that sentence I had met in a 
rough sense my obligation as a guest, and had perished, so to 
speak, with courtesy on my lips and grace in my heart. Per- 
mitted, through your kindness, to catch my second wind, let me 
say that I appreciate the significance of being the first Southerner 
to speak at this board, which bears the substance, if it surpasses 
the semblance, of orginal New England hospitality, and honors 
the sentiment that in turn honors you, but in which my person- 
ality is lost and the compliment to my people made plain. ^ 

Fairness. The unwillingness to concede anything to 
the opposition oftentimes does more than anything else to 
prejudice your audience. Any question that is worth de- 
bating must of necessity have two sides. The sooner you 
understand that there are contrary opinions held with equal 
tenacity, the better chance you have of proving your point. 
The student who refuses to discuss the fairness or justness 
of discipline given him for an alleged offense, with the 
statement, "You are absolutely mistaken in feeling that I 
cribbed in examination, and I won't accept the pimish- 
ment,'* at once prejudices his judges. It would be far bet- 
ter for him to concede that perhaps they had just reasons 
for feeling that he was guilty, but that he desired to offer 
evidence that would disprove their charge. 

We find an excellent example of fairness in Representa- 
tive Sumner's argument against forcing a duty on the 

* Henry W. Grady, delivered before the New England Society 
»t it9 anaual dinner in New York City^ Jan. iz* 1^886. 
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Bureau of Mai^ets that belongs to the Department of 
Justice: 

If crime is being committed and we want to apprehend and 
punish the criminals, why send after the criminals a branch of 
the government which does not have to do with criminal prose- 
cutions or the detection of criminab? I am a friend of the Bureau 
of Markets. It has much to do. It can do much. It has yet to 
create a clearing house of information where the man who has 
something to sell can list it by type or grade, and where the man 
who wants to buy can have access to it, where the man who 
lives in the remotest producing district of this country can have 
access to every market, and where the most remote market in 
this country can have access to every field of production. When 
we do that and give to the Federd Grovemment the necessary 
supervisory power to insure to both the producer and the con- 
sumer integrity of transaction, then we will substantially reduce 
the cost of living and will insure a more satisfactory reward to 
producers. * 

Sincerity. If one is to be successful in convincing 
others, he must be sincere in his own belief. Sincerity 
induces confidence for you on the part of the audience. It 
is similar to the effect of one musical instrument upon 
another. If you soimd a note on one instrument, the same 
note will vibrate in all the other mu^cal instruments near 
by. This is a scientific principle of physics. It seems to 
be equally scientific that sincerity of mind and feeling pves 
to the voice a quality which induces a S3mipathetic vibra- 
tion in the minds and emotions of the audience. Nothing 
is more disgusting or does more to ruin your cause than 
the attempt to assmne a feeling you do not have. How 
many times have we left a church with anything but pious 

^ Representative Sumners, House of Representatives, Jan. 8 
1917. 
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thoughts because the mimstery feeling that he had been 
unsuccessful in arousing interest, at last resorted to death- 
bed scenes and described in detail the parting words be- 
tween loved ones. He felt he was always sure of bringing 
out handkerchiefs from at least part of his audience. If 
he could do that, he seemed to feel that his sermon had 
not been in vain. 

Lincoln's words were always accompanied with such 
genuine sincerity, although spoken simply, that they were 
particularly effective. The following from his "Farewell 
Words in Springfield," struck so forcibly the note of sin- 
cerity, that his audience bared their heads in a driving 
storm: 

My friends, no one, not in my situation, can appreciate my 
feeling of sadness at this parting. To this place and the kindness 
of this people I owe everything. Here I have passed a quarter 
of a century and have passed from a young to an old man. Here 
my children have been born and one is buried. 

I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return 
with a task before me greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that Divine Being who ever 
attended him I can not succeed. With that assistance I can 
not fail. 

Trusting in Ifim who can go with me and remain with you 
and be everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all will 
3^t be weU. To His care commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewelL 

The Appeal to Some Emoti<m. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to conciliate an audience or arouse interest by ap- 
pealing to some emotion. The nature of this appeal must 
be sincere and must depend entirely upon circumstances. 
In the different classes of society there must be, in most 
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cases, a difference of appeal, because the audience would 
be affected in different ways. The appeal to love of coun- 
try is universal, but the approach must not be the same in 
addressing an audience of highly educated people as that 
used in talking to a crowd of miners. The feeling that 
everyone is deserving of justice is so universal that it is 
always safe to make a strong appeal for it. Some of the 
other emotions that may be appealed to are: ambition, 
honor, love, and sense of duty. An excellent appeal to the 
sense of duty is f oimd in the conclusion of Webster's speech 
to the jury on "The Murder of Captain Joseph White": 

With consciences satisfied with the discharge of duty, no 
consequences can harm you. A sense of duty pursues us ever. 
It is omnipresent like the Diety. If we take ourselves the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, duty 
performed, or duty violated, is still with us for our happiness or 
our misery. 

Burke in his speech on Reconciliation made an effective 
appeal to the Englishman's love of freedom: I ^ 

First, the people of the Colonies are descendants of Eng^h- 
men. England, sir, is a nation, which still, I hope, respects, and 
formerly adored her freedom. The Colonists emigrated from 
you when this part of your character was most predominant; 
and they took this bias and direction the moment they parted 
from your hands. They are, therefore, not only devoted to 
liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas and on Engli^ 
principles. Abstract liberty, like ^other mere abstractions, is 
not to be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object; and 
every nation has formed to itself some favorite point which, by 
way of eminence, becomes the criterion of their happiness. It 
happened, you know, sir, that the great contests for freedom 
in this country were, from the earliest times, chiefly upon the 
question of taxing. 
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Summary 

The person who desires that his argument be successful must 
keep in mind a number of things other than the mere logical 
marshaling of his proof. He must study the manner of presenta- 
tion of his material. He must keep definitely in mind the per- 
sonal equation, not only of the arguer, but also of the audience. 
Then, too, the proverb, " Talent is something; tact is every- 
thing," is not greatly exaggerated when it comes to the matter 
of argument, for tact generally accomplishes far more than talent. 

There are many precautions to be observed that are helpful 
in establishing the right relationship between speaker and audi- 
ence, but the most important are: 

I. Be modest. 

3. Be fair. 

3. Be sincere. 

4. Appeal to gome emotion. 

EXERaSES 

A. Pdnt out specifically the methods of conciliation used in the 
introduction of Webster's speech on the murder of Captain 
Joseph White: 

** I am little accustomed, gentlemen, to the part which 
I am now attempting to perform. Hardly more than once 
or twice has it happened to me to be concerned on the side 
of the government in any criminal prosecution whatever; 
and never, until the present occasion, in any case affecting 
life. 

" But I very much regret that it should have been thought 
necessary to suggest to you that I am brought here to ' hurry 
you against the law and beyond the evidence.' I hope I have 
too much regard for justice, and too much respect for my 
own character, to attempt either; and were I to make such 
attempt I am sure that in this court nothing can be carried 
against the law and that gentlemen, intelligent and just as ycm 
are, are not, by any power, to be hurried beyond the evi- 
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dence. Though I could well have wished to shun this occa- 
sion, I have not felt at liberty to withhold my professional 
assistance, when it is supposed that I may be in some de- 
gree useful in investigating and discovering the truth respect- 
ing this most extraordinary murder. It has seemed to be a 
duty incumbent on me, as on every other citizen, to do my 
best and my utmpst, to bring to light the perpetrators of 
this crime. Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, 
I cannot have the slightest prejudice. I would not do him 
the smallest injury or injustice. But I do not a£fect to be 
indifferent to the discovery and the punishment of this deep 
guilt. I cheerfully share in the approbrium, how great soever 
it may be, which is cast on those who fed and manifest an 
anxious concern that all who had a part in planning, or a 
hand in executing, this deed of midnight assassination, may 
be brought to answer for thdr enormous crime at the bar 
of public justice. 

" Gentlemen, it is a most extnunrdinaiy case. In some 
respects, it has hardly a precedent anywhere; certainly none 
In our New England history." 

B. Bring to dass other speeches or artides in which persua- 

sion plays an important part. 

C. Write a two-hundred word conciliatory introduction on 

one of the following subjects, keeping in mind a definite 
audience: 

X. Hazing. 

a. Secret Sodeties. 

3. A Defense of some Personal Act. 

4. Labor Unions. 

5. Interscholastic Athletics. 

6. The Value of Literary Work. 
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CHAPTER Vn 
THB BRIEF 

A Brief is a plan of an argumefU. It is exceedingly valu- 
able to know just where the different parts of an argument 
bebng. A builder must have his blue print which shows 
tiie exact location ci every part of the proposed building. 
The Imef serves the debater in the same way that the blue 
ipanX. serves the builder. It prevents him from getting any 
part of his argument out of its logical sequence and serves 
as an outline for his whole argument. Although it is en- 
tirely probable that in actual debate some of the steps and 
some of the material indicated in the brief will not be 
needed, yet it is valuable to make a complete brief, and 
tiien adapt it to the particular audience and needs of the 
occasion. 

In writing a brief the following rules should be observed: 

General Rules 

Rule I. A Brief should be divided into three parts*. 
IntroducHon^ Discussion^ and Conclusion. 

Rule II. Each step in the brirf should contain a com- 
plete statement. It is for easier to avoid confusion when 
we deal with statements rather than with terms. 

Rule m. Each step in the brirf should comprise only 
one assertion. The purpose of the brief is lost if we have 
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more than one statement imder each heading. An effort 
should be made to phrase all statements as concisely as 
possible. Quotations should rarely appear. The gist 
of the quotation should be given and the source named. 

RxTLE IV. Indicaie each step by indention and the use 
of symbols. As we have said before, the brief should be 
a picture that will enable us at a glance to tell where the 
[different parts belong. By the use of the indentions and 
Ithe symbols we can tell at once whether a statement is of 
primary importance or whether it is subordinate. We 
shall not only have the symbols I, 11, and III indicating 
the main issues by coming at the extreme left of the paper, 
but we can also tell by the symbols themselves that they 
are coordinate and of first importance. 

The following is the universally adopted system of in« 
dention and symbolization in briefing: 
L 
A. 
I. 
a. 
(i) 
(a) 

(ly 

(ay 

Rules for the Introduction 

Rule V. The main headings of the Inkoduction should 
correspond to the important steps in the analysis. 

Your first step will be the statement of the question, 
then will follow the second step, the reasons for the present 
interest in the question, and all the other steps that are 
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necessary to the introduction of the argument proper. 
The order of these main steps should correspond to that in 
which you intend to take them up in the argument proper. 
Rule VI. The brief of the Introduction should make no 
sUUemerUs or assertions that need proof. 
. Rule Vn. The final heading of the Introduction should 
include all the main issues. 

Rules for the Discussion 

Rule Vm. The main headings of the Proof should 
correspond to the main issues of the Introduction. 

In the proof we take up in order the main issues and 
indicate by their position and symbob that they are the 
main points to be proved. There should be no more main 
headings in the proof than there are main issues. 

Rule IX. Each sub-heading should he a proof of the 
statement to which it is subordinated. 

In the brief which follows we find that A is a direct 
proof of I: 

I. There is great need for further restriction of immigra* 
tion, for 

A. The character of the immigrant since x88o has 
greatly changed for the worse. 

You will notice that the proof for I, or A, is introduced 
by the connective "for." In all like cases, where the rea- 
sons follow a given statement or conclusion^ the connective 
should be "for." 

Ruie X. After all evidence from authority state in par^ 
enthesis the authority used. 

Rule XI. In refutation make dear what statement you 
are refuting. 
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It is best to do this by stating negatively the statement 
to be refuted. For example: 

I. The argument of the affirmative that fraternities injure 
school spirit is not true, because 
A. They do much in each fraternity to develop a 
spirit of loyalty. 

Rule por Conclusion 

Rule Xn. The Conclusion should contain nothing but 
a Summary. 

SUIOCA&Y OF THE RULES FOR BRIEFING 

General Rules 
Rule L A brief should be in three parts: Introduction, 

Discussion, and Conclusion. 
Rule II. Each step should be a complete statement. 
Rule III. Each step should not comprise more than one 

statement. 
Rule IV. Indicate each step by indention and symboL 

Rules for Introduction 

Rule V. Main headings in the introduction should corre- 
spond to steps in the anal3rsis. 

Rule VI. There should be no argument in the introduction. 

Rule VII. AU the main issues should be stated in the last 
heading of the introduction. 

Rules for Discussion 

Rule Vm. There should be as many main headings in the 
proof as there are issues. 

Rule IX. Each sub-heading should be a proof of the state- 
ment to which it is subordinated. 

Rule X. Give authorities for statements. 

Rule XI. In refutation make dear what statement you are 
refuting. 
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Ridifor Conclusion 
Rule Xn. The Condusion should contain nothing but a 
summary. 
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IfUroduction 
Note: — The following rules arc put into practice on the op- 
posite page. 



Rule V. Main headings in 
the Introduction should 
correspond to steps in the 
analysis. 

Rule VI. There should be 
no argument in the Intro- 
duction. 



Rule VII. All the main 
issues should be stated 
in the last heading of 
Intro. 
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Brief 
IfUroducHan 

I. Resolved, That every able-bodied man in the United States 
should be required to perform one year's continuous 
military service. 

n. The reasons for the present interest in the question are: 

A. It is a question of great importance in that 
I. It deals with the safeguarding of a nation. 

B. It is of timely interest in that 

X. This nation has just emerged from a great war. 
a. Everywhere the nations are restless and unsettled. 

IIL The history of the question includes the following facts: 

A. Nearly all of the important countries have adopted 

this form of military service. 

B. United States adopted a similar form in 1792. 

C. In the Great War United States had compulsory mili- 

tary service. 

IV. The question defined is as follows: 

A. Able-bodied men are those that are physically fit. 

B. The term military service includes any branch of our 

military work, whether in the army or navy. 

C. One year's continuous service means, by agreement, 

three months of field work with the colors, and 
three hours per week of active drill for the other 
nine months. 

V. (Conflicting statements are contrasted outside of the 

brief.) 

VI. It is admitted that United States has become a partner in 

European alliances. 

Vn. The issues of the question are: 

A. Is there a need for compulsory military service? 
B» Will the proposed plan prove satisfactory? 
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Discussion 

(Rules applied on opposite page) 

Rule VIIL There should be as many main headings 
in the proof as there are issues. 

Rule IX. Each sub-heading should be a proof of the 
statement to which it is subordinated. 
(Thus A is a proof to I, i is proof of A , etc) 



Rule X. Give authorities for statements. 



Rule XI. In refutation make clear what statement you 
are refuting. 
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Discussion 
Afomative 
I. There is need for compulsory military service, for 

A. The United States is in need of further military prep- 

aration, for 

I. A standing army, of the size now proposed, cannot 
property protect her against possible enemies, for 

a. The United States has an unusually large coast line. 

b. United States is open to invasion throu^^ Mexico 

and Canada. 
a. Too much dependence cannot be placed upon a navy, 
for 
a. It has to be divided between the two seas. 

(Hon. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, 
pamphlet National Security League.) 

B. The outlying possessions of the United States need further 

protection, for 
I. The Panama Canal is a point of great strategic im- 
portance which invites jealous enemies, for 
a. It is the key of the foreign defenses of the United 
States. 
a. The Philippine Islands are not properly garrisoned. 
^ (General Leonard Wood, Testimony before Committee 

on Military Affairs, 64th Congress.) 

(Refutation) 
C. The contention, that a volunteer army is just as good, is 
untrue, for 
z. The army is not nearly so effective, for 

a. It goes into service without sufficient mental or 

physical training. 
(Theodore Roosevelt, World's Work, VoL 37: 706.) 
a. A great loss of life occurs, 

(H. W. Lanier, World's Work, Vol. 39:aoo.) 
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Negaihe 
I. Compulsory military training is unnecessary, for 

A. A large standing army is aU that is needed, for 

z. The United States is in no danger of an invasion, for 
a. The nations of Europe are in a too depleted con- 
dition to make war for a generation. 
(Nicholas Murray Butler, New York Evening Post, 
Dec 7, 1914.) 

B. The National Guard is more effective than a pooriy drilled 

reserve army, for 
z. The National Guard is better drilled than those in 
compulsory service, for 
a. The plan of the affirmative would not keep the men 
in active work long enough. 
(Literary Digest^ February 14, 1920.) 

C. We do not need a large navy for defense, for 

z. Our coast line can be protected without a large navy, 
for 
a. The harbors can be made inaccessible from 
foreign invasion by the use of submaHnes and 
mines. 
(Admiral Fletcher, Testimony before Congressional 
Committee, February 15, 19x5.) 
3. The Panama Canal can be protected against enemies 
by submarines and mines. 
(Admiral Fiske, Testimony before Congressional Com- 
mittee, February 15, 19x5.) 

(2d Affirmative) 
n. The proposed plan will prove satisfactory, for 

A. It will supply the need of a larger army set forth in the 
first issue, for 
I. It will, according to statistics, supply a standing 
army of 500,000 in addition to a reserve army. 
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B. It will make the army more efficient, for 

I. It will give time to fit the right man for the right place 

(Scribners, Vol. 65:241.) 
3. It will unify both in form and ideals the various and 

antagonistic elements in our present machinery of 

defense. (Ouilook, Vol. 122:564.) 

C. It will vastly benefit the men themselves, for 

z. General Pershing sa3rs that universal military service 

should be adopted even if there should never be 
another war, for 

a. The training is valuable from an educational and 

physical standpoint. 

b. It gives necessary and preliminary training in 

citizenship. 

3. It will initiate habits of orderliness, co-ordination and 
self care. 

3. The illiterate will be given a chance to gain some edu- 
cation. (Outiook, Vol. 122:632.) 

D. Elihu Root says that it will develop a better national 
spirit, for 

X. It will develop a universal willingness to sacrifice for 
the good of the nation, for 
a. It brings to the rich and poor, to the educated and 
uneducated, the realization that th^re are na- 
tional burdens to be shouldered. 

(3d Negative) 

n. The proposed plan will not prove satisfactory, for 

A, It would transfer i to 2 % of the men of the country from 
productive to non-productive labor, which far exceeds 
what has been done in the past, for 
X. From 1790 to X910, our standing army has been less 
than one man to each thousand population. 
(The Naiion, 1x0:196.) 
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B. Representative Mondell made the statement before the 

66th Congress that the proposed plan would be ex- 
tremely unwise economically, for 
I. It would in a time of great taxes increase the annual 
' expense of the government a half billion dollars. 

C. It would prove disastrous to the rights of labor, for 

I. It would enable the President to call out the strikers 
in any industry as reserves and compel them to go 
back to work, for 
a. Similar instances have occurred in France where 
universal military service is in force. 
(Survey, 43:575-) 

(Refutation) 

D. The contention of the opposition that a large military 

force would insure peace is untrue, for 
I. The most militaristic nation of aU nations, Germany, 
owes her downfall to her aniy^rsal military service. 
(Survey, 43.575) 

Exercise 

a. Brief any of the questions found in exercise of 

Chapter III. 

b. While briefing the question, debate the issues ia 

dass. 
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The Brief Developed 

(See opposite page.) 

Bsi£7 — First Issue 

AffirtnaUve 

I. There is need for compulsory military service, for 

A. The United States is in need of further military prep- 

aration, for 
z. A standing army, of the size now proposed, cannot 
properly protect her against possible enemies, for 
0. The United States has an unusually large coast line. 
b. The United States is open to invasion through 
Mexico and Canada. 
3. Too much dependence cannot be placed upon our 
navy, for 
a. It has to be divided between two seas. 

B. The outl3dng possessions of the United States need further 

protection, for 
X. The Panama Canal is a point of great strategic im- 
portance which invites jealous enemies, for 
a. It is the key of the foreign defenses of the United 
States. 
3. The Philippine Islands are not properly garrisoned. 

(Refutation) 

C. The contention, that a volunteer or drafted army is just 

as good, is untrue, for 

1. The army is not nearly so effective, for 

0. It goes into service without sufficient mental or 
physical training. 

2. A great loss of life occurs. 
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The Development of the Argument 
FROM THE Brief 

(The relation of the brief to the argument may be seen by 
observing them side by side. The introduction which properly 
belongs with the first issue will be omitted here as it has been 
developed in earlier pages.) 

ARGUMENT — FlEST ISSUfi 

That war is ever imminent we have only to point to the recent 
World War. The assurances were common previous to this great 
war, both at home and abroad, that another great war was 
almost impossible. The wiser statesmen now are assuring us 
that we no longer can rest assured that we are safe from avaricious 
countries. 

Facing the imminence of war it seems necessary that we 
should have compulsory military service in order to keep our 
standing army the size that the needs of the country demand. 
Our present standing army or one of the size proposed cannot 
hope to meet the needs of the nation. It is hardly possible that 
the nation will be able to reach the number of 500,000 for its 
standing army under the voluntary sjrstem that is now planned 
for raising that number. Such an army however would not 
properly protect us when we consider what an imusually long 
coast line we have. No other single country begins to compare 
with us in the long stretches of land bordering the oceans. Again 
our boundary lines between us and Mexico on the south and 
Canada and us on the north are entirely improtected. It would 
take a much larger army than we can hope to have under the 
voluntary sjrstem to look after these improtected stretches. 

Honorable Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, has 
not only made the foregoing clear, but he has also pointed out 
the fact that we cannot place too much dependence upon our 
navy for it must be divided between two seas and its effectiveness 
in any one sea is less than half that of the navies of several large 
and powerful nations. 

Our lack of protection at home is apparent and General 
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Leonard Wood testified before the 64th Congress that the Panama 
Canal was in great need of further protection for its importance 
invited jealous enemies to covet it since it is the key to the foreign 
defenses of the United States. He also spoke strongly of the 
need for further garrisoning in the Philippine Islands. These 
islands have always been coveted by Japan and would be the 
first to encoimter her possible belligerent actions. 

One often hears the argument that a volimteer army or one 
that is drafted at the time of need is just as good as one raised 
under a compulsory system where the expense is immense. 
This argument that such an army is just as good is untrue, for 
as Theodore Roosevelt has pointed out, such an army is not 
nearly so effective as it goes into service without sufficient 
mental or physical training. 

H. W. Lanier has shown that as a result of this insufficient 
mental and physical training there was a much greater loss of 
life in the World War than would have occurred had the men 
had a longer period of training. 

In conclusion the first speaker for the affirmative believes that 
he has shown the necessity for a compulsory military service 
because of the great need for further military preparation than 
the plans of Congress will bring about. The United States with 
its immense wealth and broad, uncrowded spaces is a great 
temptation to avaricious and overpopulated countries. Our 
states and outl3dng possessions demand further protection than 
we are able to give them now. In case of future wars humanity 
itself demands that our men be physically and mentally trained 
that they may be the equals at least of their enemies. 
(Other issues developed in the same way.) 
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DEBATING 

Debating, whether carried on as part of the dass work 
or between schools, is a kind of game, which may arouse 
quite as much interest as an athletic game. It is an ex- 
cellent practice in logical thinking, and does much to 
develop the mind and to produce keeness of intellect. One 
must be on the alert to seize every opportunity to drive 
home his own points and to find weak places in his oppo- 
nent's arguments. Many men in both professional and 
business life have testified that the good they have received 
from their practice in debating during their school and 
college da3rs has done as much or more to contribute to 
theu: success in theu: work as any subject that they piursued. 

I. Oeneral Preparation for Debating. 

A. PreparaHan far CansirucHve Speeches. 

There is no short cut in the preparation for a successful 
debate. One must thoroughly master the subject if he 
is to make a good debate. Naturally he should go to the 
fountain head for what has been written on the subject, 
ie., to the library. There he shouM consult the Poole's 
Index or the Reader's Guide and there, tmder their proper 
heading, he will find references that will enable him to lo- 
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cate a great wealth of materiaL Then it is the student's 
duty to read, read, read, till he becomes thoroughly satu- 
rated with the subject. Important material should be 
written down on cards under subject headings and filed 
for future reference. The cards should contain the im- 
portant material in the article with a reference to the 
volume, page, and author of the article. The following 
is a sample: 



LARGE NAVY UNNECESSARY 



Admiral Fletcher says: 
We do not need a large navy for the harbors can be pro- 
tected and made inaccessible from foreign invasion by the 
use of submarines and mines. 



Source: Testimony before CongressioDal Committee, Febru- 
ary IS, 1915. 



If the mam issues have not been determined as yet, he 
should write down the conflicting statements tmder affirma- 
tive and negative colmnns as suggested in Step V in Giap- 
ter m on titroduction, and in that way determine what 
are the issues of the proposition. 

When the issues have been discovered and the pn^r 
division of them made among the debaters, then b^ins 
in earnest the work of developing the argument. It will 
be of great hdp to brief the issues as outlined in Chapter 
Vn. After the constructive speeches are fully prepared, 
work should be started on rebuttal material. 
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B. PreparaHon far RdmUal. 

If the ddbaters pr(q)erly study the questicm as a wfade, 
they will be in good condition to anticipate many ot the 
points that will be brought up against them. In order 
properly to answer these arguments, the debaters must be 
prepared befordiand and not wait for the inspiration of 
the moment to equip them. 

Since you cannot be sure that your opponents are. going 
to bring up just the points you anticipate, it is very un- 
wise to prepare and memorize a rebuttal q)eech, fcnr nothing 
is more ridiculous and of more lasting injury to your ^de 
than to ^'reel off "^ rebuttal to a point that has never been 
brought up. Hence the search for material should be wide, 
so that the debater will be armed for anything that may 
be brought up. To make this material quickly available, 
tiie statements that you intend to use to combat your 
opponents should be written out on cards as suggested 
at the beginning of the chapter. These cards should 
then be filed under subject headings. When the time 
comes and material is n^ed quickly for a point, it can 
readily be found. For instance, in the question of tiie 
Honor System, the negative might demand that the 
affirmative give examples where a student had ever given 
evidence that a fellow student had cribbed. The affirma- 
tive should be able to turn to their card index and under 
the proper heading find a nimiber of instances where stu- 
dents have carried out the rules of the system, where it 
was in force, by reporting stud^ts who had broken the 
rules. 
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C. PreparaHan for the PreseniaHan cf Speeches. 

There is no question but that the subject matter in a 
debate is more important than the delivery^ but it must 
be kept in mind that the manner of presentation also plays 
a very vital part. Many debates have been won for the 
affirmative or nq^tive side by a superior delivery where 
the better subject matter rested with the <^posite side. 
A stammering or hesitating method of delivery makes it 
afanost impossible for the judges to follow the line of rea- 
soning and causes many points to appear vague when 
the speaker has finished. Poor enunciation is harmful^ 
and a highly exaggerated oratorical style is to be 
deplored. 

There are three methods that are most commonly used 
in presenting a debate: 

1. Memorize the speech and deliver it word by 
word, 

2. haveabrief or outline in the form of notes and follow 
tiiese fairly carefully, 

3. extemporize the whole speech without having to refer 
to notes. The question now naturally arises as to which 
method would insure the most e£fective delivery. 

The first method should be left as a last resort. The 
memorized speech is likely to appear recitative and stilted. 
It does not permit adaptation to the circumstances. There 
may be a turn in circumstances because of statements made 
by the opposing side that will make it absolutely neces- 
sary for you to answer these statements before going ahead. 
To attempt to vary your speech after you have mem- 
orized it is .n^ to impossible. This method, how- 
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ever, is used by many debaters with a certain degree of 
success. 

The second method is effective if the speaker does not 
refer too closely to his notes. It permits of variation much 
more than the first method, but the great danger in it 
lies in the tendency to lean too much upon notes. When 
this is done the speech lacks enthusiasm and directness. 
No one can become direct and effective in his delivery if 
he has to keep his eyes upon his notes. This is as destruc- 
tive as it is to read his whole debate, which should never 
be practiced. 

The third method, that of speaking extemporaneously, 
is by far the best method for those who are able to use it. 
Such a method permits the speaker to make room for new 
argument suggested by the opposition and also makes it 
possible for the cutting out of certain material if it seems 
best. The delivery itself is likely to be much more effec- 
tive, for it wiU have the directness and warmth of new 
thought. If the speaker is not hampered with notes or 
with the fear of forgetting, he can enter into the delivery 
with more zest and enthusiasm. The best preparation 
for such a method of delivery is to write out the speech and 
then, in the privacy of one's room, to talk it through, 
using different phrasing perhaps, and at first, running 
over time. After considerable practice, the line of 
thought will become more in line with the original speech 
and the talk can be covered within the limited time. A 
debater should never go before the public with his argu- 
ment till he has heard himself give it aloud a number of 
times. 
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n. Tlw Debate Itself. 
A. DtUies of the Chairman and Timekeeper. - 

At the time when the question was selectedi and propeily 
stated, the opposing teams should have agreed also on the 
length of tl^ speeches. Then just before the debate takes 
place, the Chairman should be informed on these points. 
Arrangement should also be made about the warning to be 
given to the different speakers as th^ approach the Innit 
of time allotted them. This warning is generally given 
bam one to two minutes before the dose, dep^ding iqxm 
the length ot the speeches. The Chairman may give the 
wamii^ by rapping on his desk, or two persons, a repre- 
s^itative &om eadi team, may be selected for this purpose. 
They should be near the q>eaker, and for the first wanung, 
one should quietly rise to his feet, and then be seated. 
When the limit of time has been reached, both should nse 
and remain standing until the speaker takes his seat. 

It is the Chairman's duty to state the question, announce 
the speakers in the prq)er order, and txtke charge of the 
program in general. 

B* AffirmaUve and Negaike Speakers. 

The affirmative side opens the debate, and then alter- 
nates with the negative. The first affirmative speaker is 
generally given two or three minutes of extra time to in- 
troduce the question. The introduction follows out the 
plan discussed at length in Chapter m. In the first 
speech of the affirmative should be found, as a general 
thing, the reasons why a change, such as the affirmative 
intend to propose, should be brought about. Unless the 
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affinnative is able to prove that the existing order of things 
is in need of improvement, it is hardly worth while for 
them to attempt to show that a new order of things should 
be instituted. Hence in the question: ** Resolved, That 
immigration should be restricted in the United States," it 
is necessary for them to first establish that the present 
system contains many evils. In other words, that there 
is a necessity for a change from the present condition of 
afEairs. The next speaker or speakers of the affirmative 
should proceed to outline the plan of bringing about the 
change and show how it would correct the evils of the 
present system. 

The n^ative, on the other hand, if there is to be a real 
dash in the debate, should maintain that the preset sys- 
tem is, on the whole, the best that can be had, or, in other 
words, that there is not a necessity for a change. The 
other i^)eakers of the negative should attack the plan of 
the affirmative and attempt to prove that the proposed 
plan was not likely to better present conditions. It is 
sometimes wise for the negative to admit the first con- 
tention of the affirmative, i.e., that there is a necessity for 
adiange, but to argue that the proposed plan of the affirm- 
ative is not the best. Then they, the n^ative, should 
suggest their plan. This, however, the author believes, 
should rarely be done, for it does two things: 

1. It weakens the negative very decidedly in that it 
admits that the first affirmative contention — the neces- 
sity for a change — is true. Such an admission is likely 
to be afanost fatal unless the proof is stnmg that the nega- 
tive's plan is better. 

2. The stronger reason against such a plan is that the 
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debate is not likely to be a debate at all, but a proposal 
of two plans, one by the affirmative and the other by the 
negative, with no dash. It seems to the author that 
when the n^ative accepts the statement of the question, 
it, as a nq^tive, pledges itself to stand strongly for the 
present system. When it does that, trick debating is dis- 
pensed with, and there is a battle of wits for and against 
the question as stated. In a certain debate scheduled to 
discuss the proposition: Recall of Judges, the n^ative 
admitted the necessity for a change from the present sys- 
tem, but argued that a Recall of Judicial Decisions would 
better remedy the conditions. There was no real clash of 
opinion in the debate as both sides were trying to uphold 
a theory of their own. 

There should be a summary at the dose cf each speech. 
The summary of the last speaker on each side should in- 
clude not only a review of his argument, but should cover 
all the important points on that side of the argument which 
have been brought up by the speakers of that side. This 
summary should be made as noin-mechanical as possible 
and should permit of a strong ending. The final appeal 
should be so phrased that its effect will be lasting. The 
shorter the speech the briefer, necessarily, this perora- 
tion will have to be. It is not meant that this peroration 
should be a flight of oratory out of all comparison with the 
rest of the speech, but it should attempt to bring the de- 
bate to a dose with an effective ending. Lincohi was a 
past master in effectively closing his arguments. On one 
occasion he answered his opponents with the words: 
" Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusa- 
tions against us, nor frightened from it by menaces ol 
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destruction to the government, nor of dungeons to our- 
selves. Let us have faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us to the end date to do our duty as we under- 
stand it." 

C. RebuUds. 

The negative opens the rebuttal speeches and the affirm* 
ative closes them. The speeches are generally less than 
half the length of the constructive speeches. The re- 
buttal should be devoted entirely to refutation and should 
contain no new material that is not used to refute argu- 
ments that have been brought up. Ordinarily, a speaker 
is best armed to attack the opponent who has the opposite 
side of his issue, but if for any reason this particular op- 
ponent has not brought up anjrthing upon which he cares 
to use his whole time of rebuttal, then he should plan to 
help his colleague rebut other more important arguments. 
The last negative and affirmative speakers on rebuttal 
should again smnmarize the arguments for their respective 
sides. The preparation for rebuttal has already been out- 
lined in this Chapter under the headmg, 'Preparation for 
Rebuttal." 

The value of rebuttal should be thorou^y understood, 
for it is in this part of the debate that the contest is often 
won. The side that rests its oars upon what has been done 
in its constructive speeches is likely in the rebuttal to find 
that its choicest arguments have been shattered and that 
there is nothing left for it to stand upon. A careful study 
of Refutation on page 42 will reveal the best methods of 
attacking the opponent's arguments. 
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Admitted matter, exclusion of in 
contrast of contentions, i6; 
do not admit too much, i6; 
negative sometimes admits af- 
firmative contentions, 77-78 

Afitenative, the burden of proof 
should be given to, by propo- 
sition, 8; afl&rmative speeches, 

76,79 
Agreement, on terms and mean- 
ing of question by both sides, 

14 

Ambiguity in statement of ques- 
tion, 7-^ 

Analogy, the argument from, 36; 
test of, 37-38 

Analysis, of subject, 11 ; of facts, 
30 

Aigument^ absent in introduc- 
tion, 3; prquLration for, 11- 
30; from example, 36; de- 
veLofped, 22-46, 68-70 

Argumentation, defined, i; ob- 
jects which it accomplishes, 
when successful, 1-2 

Assertions, should be avoided, 23 

Authority, value of quoting 
from, 23; evidence from, 23- 
39; tests of authorities, 24-27; 
tests of evfdenpe from, 27-29 
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Begging the question, 6 

Brief, definition of, 55; qped* 

mens of, 63-66; value of, 55; 

devel(^)ed, 68-71 
Bri^ng, rules for, 56-58 
Burden of proof, should be given 

to the aflBrmative, 8, 76-77 

Card S3rstem, for taking notes on 
evidence, 72; for rebuttal 
notes, 73 

Causal relation, reasoning from, 
38r-4i; effect to cause, 38-39; 
cause to effect, 39; effect to 
effect, 39-40; tests to be ap- 
plied in, 40-41 

Contentions of affirmative and 
negative, contrasted, 15-18 

Convicticm, 2 

Debating, defined, 2; value of, 
71; preparation for, 71-80; 
duties of affirmative and nega- 
tive speakers, 76-77; rebuttal 
speeches, 79; summary of 
speeches, 78; methods of de- 
livery, 74-75; duties of chair* 
man and timekeepers, 76; im- 
portance of good delivery^ 74- 
7S 
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Deductive reasoning, si-$2] def- 
inition of, 31; see Reasoning 
Definition of terms, 13-14 
Delivery, 31-32, 74-75; see 
Persuasion 

Enthymeme, 32-33 

Evidence, value of, 22; defined, 
22; direct and indirect evi- 
dence, 22; direct evidence or 
evidence from authority, 22- 
29; indirect evidence or cir- 
cumstantial evidence, 31-43; 
5ee Reasoning 

Extempore q)eaking, 74-75 

Fairness, effective in Persuasion, 
49-50 

Generalization, the process of, 
33-35; tests of, 35-36 

History of the question, 12-13 

Inductive reasoning, 33-43; def- 
inition of, 31; see Reasoning 

Introduction to an argiunent, 
11-20 

Issues, the main, the finding of, 
17-18; definition of, 17 

Library, use of, in preparation 
for debate, 71-72 

Mam issues, see Issues 
Memorized speeches, 74-75 



Negative, duties of negative 

speakers, 77-78 
Notes, card ^tem, 72-73 

Opinion, contrasted with per- 
sonal knowledge, 23 

Persuasion, 47-54; the position 
of, 47; modesty, 48-49; fair- 
ness, 4^50; smcerity, 50-51; 
the appeal to some emotion, 
Si-52 

Premises, see Deductive reason- 
ing 

Proof, the body of an argument, 
22; definition of, 23 

Proposition, how to word, 5; 
tests to be applied to, 6-10 

Question begging, 6 

Reasoning, 30-46; definition of, 
30; deductive, 31-33; in- 
ductive, 33-41; analogy, 36- 
37; causal relation, 38-41 
Rebuttals, 79; see Rotation 
Refutation, definition of, 41-43; 
value and position of, 41-42; 
kinds of, 4^43; portion of, 
43,79 

Sincerity, a quality of persua- 
sion, 50-51 

Syllogisms, 31-32; see Deduc- 
tive reasoning 

Waived matter, 16-17 
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